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ire exceedingly handy and very accurate) arc veritable master-
)icces of the navigator's ingenuity. Not to mention the work of
lie Arabs, and of the Chinese, whose very existence, however,
;vas hardly realized in medieval times. Nor was there any real
mprovement until the end of the fifteenth century.

For then the Turks conquered the bridge-head connecting
Europe with Asia, land traffic into the Orient was permanently
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interrupted, and it suddenly became necessary to find a new way
to the Indies by the way of the open sea. That meant an end to
the old familiar system of sailing by the church-towers of the
nearest mainland or sailing by the sound of the dogs barking
along the shore. And it was this necessity of finding one's way
across the ocean without seeing anything at all for weeks at a time
except sky and water which brought about the great improvement
in the navigating methods of that day.
The Egyptians seem to have ventured as far as Crete but no
further, and there was a constant interchange of commerce be-
tween the two peoples. The Cretans sent colonists to Palestine
in the time of Ramescs II. The Phoenicians and the Greeks were
c church-tower sailors' at heart, although a few times they did
quite remarkable things and even ventured as far as the Congo
River and the Solly Islands. Even then they undoubtedly hugged
the shore as much as possible and at night pulled their boats up